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to have children of her own and to feel herself a mother towards
them, thus implying that the father will be rediscovered in a
future lover and husband.
Scientific studies, too, may be valuable. These in any case tend
to lessen the anxieties of the ordinary boy and girl in the teens,
arising from their normal sexual development. We know that
adolescence is a time of great conflict, when both boy and girl
struggle with the fears and doubt arising from their bodily
development and the uprush of the instinctual life, together with
the complex feelings of love and hate, of rivalry, hope and
ambition, and the responsibilities which sexual maturing in-
evitably entails. Such anxieties become still more acute in
fatherless children. Biological knowledge always has a steadying
effect, although there will certainly be children who want to
turn away altogether from biology as coming too close to personal
anxieties and prefer to deal with the impersonal world of physical
and mathematical science.
Even more than with children in normal circumstances, those
who have lost their fathers need a wide opportunity of choice in
their vocational and recreational interests and pursuits. It is
impossible to say which hobby, which sort of reading and recrea-
tion, which line of work, which career, will bring most support to
particular children. Their choice will depend both upon the
earlier development of their inner lives and upon their personal
relationship to the people they meet in these various fields of
interest. What we do know is that these children need the
opportunity for varied activities and rich experience; and, as far
as circumstances allow, for freedom of choice.
Fatherless boys and girls at the time of adolescence, moreover,
-will find it helpful if they are allowed to take part in the real life
of the community, outside the home and the school. We know
that the majority of children suffer from the fact that they have
to do this far too early, leaving school and becoming wage
earners at fourteen or fifteen. But to recognize the unwisdom of
ending school life and turning children into shop or factory
workers so early does not mean that we should deprive boys and
girls in their teens of a real place in the world, nor allow them
to contribute to it in any way. There are many forms of useful
social activity which they can enter into in the actual life of their
neighbourhood, town or village. Examples in time of war which
spring to the mind are growing vegetables in allotments and paper